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THE SHEEP. 


The sheep is a tender, gentle animal. It has 
so little power of defending itself, that it seems 
as if it must always have been under the protec- 
tion of man. In a wild state, there are so 
many other stronger and more bloody animals, 
that the poor little sheep could not have taken 
care of itself. 

But if the sheep needs the protection of man, 
he also does much for his protector. His warm 
wool, which is cut off in the hot season, when it 
would be uncomfortable to the animal to carry it 
about, forms the winter clothing of men. For 
how many things must we thank the sheep !—for 
our coats, and trousers, and stockings, our warm 
woollen gowns and petticoats, our bed-blankets, 
our cloaks, our tippets and mittens, our carpets 
and rugs. We can hardly think how we should 
have been able to get through the winter, with- 
out the wool which comes from the sheep’s back. 

Before men had learned to make wool into 
cloth, they used to kill the animal, and take off 
his skin, and wrap themselves up init. They 
also used the furry skins of other animals. But 
the way they have learned to manage now is a 
great deal better, because the life of the sheep 
can be preserved, and he can give his warm 
wool for many years, and be no worse for it. 
The flesh of sheep is also good to eat, and is 
called mutton. That of the young animal, is 

ealled lamb. 


LITTLE SUSAN AND HER LAMB. 


SuSan’s mother gave her a little lamb to call 
her own. It was very small when it was first 
given to her; but Susan used to feed it, and 
loved) it very much. The little lamb, which was 
namewl Petito, grew very fond of Susan. 

Eveuy morning, as soon as she was up, she 
used to\carry out her basin of milk and meal, 


and feed the little lamb. Petite was not at all 
ifraid of his young friend, but would come run- 
ning, as soon as he saw her. If you want to 
know just how they looked while Petito was 
eating his breakfast, you can see in the picture 
above.— Truths and Fables. 








NARRATIVE. 
LETTERS FROM SANDWICH ISLANDS, 
NoumsBer 4. 
Waturv, Maur, Sanpwica Isranps, Serr. 22p, 1841. 
To the Readers of the Youth's Companion. 

My Dear Friends,—To-day, the examination 
ofthe Seminary having closed, the Royal Society 
of Hawaii held their semi-annual meeting. Of 
the doings of the meeting, I have heard nothing. 
My business not permitting me to stay, I cannot 
speak of the interesting proceedings, and I al- 











=| lude to the meeting, merely that you may ‘know 
a\iof the existence of the Society. The king is 


president of the Society. Some other chiefs 
and priucipal men are members, also the gradu- 
ates of the Seminary, and the members of the 
mission. The principal object of the Society is 
to collect and preserve important and interest- 
ing items of ancient Hawaiian history. I think 
it is worthy of notice, that such a Society should 
exist at these islands so early in their history 
as a group of islands, only 20 years ago envel- 
oped,in the darkness and pollution of heathen- 
ism. 

The gospel has done great things for the is- 
lands of the Pacific. What hath God wrought ? 
is an enquiry that we may well make. That 
there are many things wrong still—that there 
yet remains very much darkness, and ignorance 
and sin, and that the prospects of the nation are 
still dark, is saying nothing to the purpose. It 
is even so, and when looking on the dark side, it 
is scarcely possible to say too much. I am by 
no means sanguine in my expectation of the 
continued independence of this nation. But 
should the nation cease, as such, to exist, and 
cease immediately, this painful fact could not 
disprove the statement I have made above— 
‘*The gospel has done great things for the is- 
lands of the Pacific.” The language formed— 
the Bible translated and printed ;—tracts and 
school books translated or composed, to the 
amount of more than 99,000,000 pages; schools 
established and school houses built on all the is- 
lands, and the great majority of children gather- 
ed into them—seminaries for both sexes estab- 
lished, and more than 250 pupils in a way of 
training in these institutions—a school for the 
children of the chiefs in successful operation— 
meeting houses of stone and adobirs erected on 
all the islands, and frequented by attentive wor- 
shipers—a multitude of the people able to read 
and write, and many thousands professedly pi- 
ous, and a goodly number of these, adorning 
their profession. Blessed be God for the mercy 
He has shown this poor people. May this as- 
tonishing favor lead the nation to a deep repen- 
tance, so that it may escape the withering curse 
due for sin, and be saved from ruin. 

Yours with affection, J. S. Green. 








SABBATH SCHOOL. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH SCHOOYJ TALKS.--No. 15. 
JACOB GOES INTO EGYPT. 


Julia. Now, if we imagine ourselves in He- 
bron, in the Jand of Canaan, we may see a great 
commotion in the tents of Jacob. Jacob’s fam- 
ily is now large enough to make quite a village 
of tents. There were twelve families, and many 
little children: We may imagine what a bustle 
there would be, when so many families were 
preparing to move. Some taking down their 
tents; others packing up their things. 

Jane. But Pharaoh told them not to mind their 
stuff. I suppose they would not carry any more 
than was necessary, so long a journey. 

Adaline. How far was it from Hebron to the 
land of Egypt? 

Miss M. That is a question, my dear Adaline, 
which you ought to have been prepared to an- 
swer, rather than to ask. 

A. I did try, but could not find out. I went 
to my Geography, but could find nothing there 
about it. 

. Miss M. You wanted a little more thought 
and ingenuity. Is there nons of the class that 
can tell ? 1 a 

Julia. It was between two and three hundre 
miles. 

A. Now, Miss Julia, you must tell us how you 
found that out. 

Maria. O,1 dare say her father told her. 

Miss. M. It is not fair, Maria, for you to infer 
that her father told her, merely because she dis- 
covered a fact which you could not. 

Julia. Perhaps, if I tell how I ascertained this 
distance, Miss Maria will be satisfied that she 
might have done the same, if she had only 
thought of it. I took the map and measured the 
distance from Hebron to Cairo, in Egypt, and 
then measured the distance by the scale of miles. 
1 found it was a little over two hundred and fifty 
miles; but, as I could not ascertain where the 
capitol of Egypt was, at that time, I could not. 
tell exactly the distance. 

A. Well, I see that is all easy enough; but it 
takes Miss Julia always to think how. 

Miss M. You must all learn to observe things, 
and to think, and then you will not be behind’ 
Miss Julia. 

Catharine. Why did Jacob go to Beersheba, 
before going down to Egypt? 

Miss M. If you look on your map, you will see 
that Beersheba was on the way to Egypt. I 
suppose, also, that there were some sacred asso- 
ciations with the place, which led Jacob to de- 
sire to see it once more. Abraham had sojourn- 
ed, and built an altar there; and it appears to 
have been for some time the residence of his 
father Isaac; for, it was from Beersheba that 
he went out, when he left his father’s house to 
go to his uncle’s at Padan-aram. 

Jane. When he arrived at Beersheba, he 
offered sacrifices to God, and worshipped; and 
God appeared to him, encouraging him to go 


down to Egypt, and promising te bring him up * 


again. 
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A. Was that ever fulfilled? ‘Did Jacob ever 
come up again? | thought he died in Egypt. . 
Miss M. \t_was-spokei not of lim personally, 
but as atribe or nation. Yet, in one sense it 
was literally true; for God did bring up his 

. body, to be buried in the land of Canaan. 

M. I should think this was a long journey for 
a man to take at Jacob’s age. 

Miss M. Well, we must pass on to the end, or 
we shall not get through with the story. 

Jane. Jacob sent Judah before him, to inform 
Joseph that he was coming; and Joseph went in 
his chariot to meet his father. 

Julia. O how I should liked to have seen the 
meeting! What must have been the feelings 
of the father, on once more embracing his be- 
Joved son, whom he had for many years given 
up for lost! 

A. It says, “he fell on his neck, and wept on 
his neck a good while.” Which was it, Joseph 
or his father, who fell on the other’s neck ? 

Miss M. It is capable of being understood 
either way ; and no doubt it was true of both— 
they fell on each other’s neck. This was indeed 
a happy meeting; and Jacob expressed his sat- 
isfaction, as aged saints often do, when they see 
what they have long waited and longed for: 
‘Now, let me die, since I have seen thy face, 
because thou art yet alive.” 

Jane. Joseph said that he would go and show 
Pharaoh that his brethren had come; and told 
them what to say, when the king inquired what 
was their occupation, so that he might get for 
them the land of Goshen to live in, which was 
the best place for them, on account of their cat- 
tle ; it being the most fertile part of the land of 
Egypt. So he went and told Pharaoh, and in- 
troduced five of his brethren to him, who an- 
swered his questions as Joseph had directed ; 
adding the request, that, on account of their oc- 
cupation, he would let them live in the land of 
Goshen. And Pharaoh told Joseph that the 
land of Egypt was before him, and to let his 
father and brethren dwell in the best of the land, 
even the land of Goshen. He also told Joseph, 
if he knew any active men among them, to set 
them over his cattle, meaning that he might 
make them chief of his shepherds. 

Jane. After this, Joseph brought in his father, 
and set him before Pharaoh, and Pharaoh asked 
him how old he was—was that good manners ? 

Miss M. It does not appear that the same 
views of manners prevailed then as now. It 
would not now be considered good manners, on 
so short an interview, to ask a person’s age. But 
the manners of society were then more simple. 
Besides old age was considered honorable. The 
aged were looked up to, as teachers. 

Catharine. But why should Jacob say his years 
were few, when he had lived a hundred and thirty 
years? 

Miss M. They were few in comparison with 
his father’s, who had lived much longer; and it 
is very likely that Jacob’s afflictions made him 
appear much older than he was. His days had 
iindeed been evil as well as few. Ever since his 


‘deception and fraud, in obtaining the blessing of 


his father, he had been afflicted; first, by the 
persecution of his brother, then by the oppres- 


sion of Laban, afterwards by the bad conduct of 


his children, but still more, by the loss of Joseph, 
and the fear of losing Benjamin. All these, we 
may suppose, had weighed down his spirit, and 
‘brought on before the time, the decays of age. 
But, I suppose, in speaking of it, he intended to 


turn the attention of Pharaoh to the vanity of 


earthly things. As Jacob went out he also blessed 
Pharaoh. 

Jane. What was this blessing ? 

Miss M. \t was the expression of a wish that 
he might be blessed, which amounted to calling 
on God to bless him. 

Julia. Paul says, ‘‘ The less is blessed of the 
greater.” Was Jacob greater than Pharaoh? 

Miss M. In some respects he was. He was 


greater than Pharaoh, in his years, being an 
aged and venerable man. He was greater, also, 

as the chosen of God and the heir of the prom- 
lises made to Isaac and Jacob. I have no doubt 
that Jacob blessed Pharaoh with hearty good 
will, considering what the king had done for his 

beloved son Joseph. . 

Jane. “So,” it says,‘‘Joseph placed his father and 
brethren, and gave them a possession in the land 
of Egypt, inthe best of the land of Rameses. 
And Joseph nourished his father and brethren 
and all their families, and took care of them till 
the famine was over.” Howis it that the land in 
which they were to live is called Goshen in one 
place and Rameses in another? 

Miss M. Rameses was the capital city of the 
land of Goshen. 

Julia. Miss M. do you not think that Joseph 
dealt hardly with the people, to take all their 
money, with every thing which they had, even 
their own bodies and their lands for corn? 

Miss M. Joseph was not acting for himself, 
but for the king. We cannot judge of the right 
and wrong of such matters then, by the rules 
which ought to govern men now. Rulers pos- 
sessed almost absolute power over the people. 
The Egyptians might have laid up corn for 
themselves, during the years of plenty; and as 
they neglected to do so, they could not expect 
that Pharaoh would provide for them for noth- 
ing. Joseph was regarded as the benefactor of 
the country; and he is said to have improved 
very much the laws of Egypt. N. 











MORALITY. 








BROTHERLY LOVE. 

There is one little verse in the Bible, of only 
four words, which means a great deal. They 
make the first verse of the thirteenth chapter of 
the letter which Paul the apostle wrote to the 
Hebrews, about thirty years after our Saviour 
was crucified. This is the verse: 

LET BROTHERLY LOVE CONTINUE. 

This is not the only place in which brotherly 
love is commended in the Bible. The same 
apostle, when he was writing-to his Christian 
friends in Rome, says; “‘ Be kindly affectioned 
one to another with proTHERLY Love.” And 
again, in a letter which he wrote to a church in 
Thessalonica, he uses the following remarkable 
language :— ; 

‘‘As touching BROTHERLY LOVE, ye need not 
that I write unto you, for ye yourselves are 
taught of God to love one another.” 

The brotherly love which is spoken of in these 
letters, is that which the Christian converts felt 
towards each other. If they were all the chil- 
dren of God, they were of course brothers in the 
Christian sense, and should treat each other 
with the kindness and affection which brothers 
by nature feel for each other. We often see 
those who call themselves Christians behaving 
towards each other and speaking of each other 
as if they were any thing rather than brethren. 
But this only shows how sinful and imperfect 
we are in our fallen state, and how much we 
need to be renewed in the spirit and temper of 
our minds, before we can dwell with God, for 
Gop Is LOvE. 

The love which brothers and sisters feel for 
each otheris natural. To be without it. is to re- 
semble the most depraved creatures of the earth; 
such as murderers, idolaters and haters of 
God. And yet how many families there are, in 
which the children deceive, injure and tease 
each other every day! How few brothers take 
delight in giving pleasure to the other children 
of the family! How few are willing to give up 
their own interest for the sake of making a 
brother or sister happy ! 

We hope there are many families where the 
children live in brotherly love one towards the 
other; and ifany desire to feel this love, let 
them resist every temptation to speak a harsh 





stiehtente 


word or to do an unkind act; and Jet them ask 
God to teach them by his Spirit and to guide them 
into all truth: 

In connection with this subject, we have a 
beautiful and authentic anecdote of the sympa- 
thy which exists in families of birds, and by 
which they are led to perform offices of kind- 
ness and affection towards each other. 

Several years ago, says one, I remember 
watching with much interest, the operations of 
some swallows during the summer season. Af- 
ter their broods were fledged and gone, I re- 
marked that a pair who had built where they 
were exposed to observation, continued regular- 
ly to visittheir nest. My curiosity was quite 
excited to know the cause of their prolonged 
attentions, and, though the feat was a hazardous 
one, I resolved to investigate it. Accordingly, 
making my way to the roof and clinging by my 
hands and feet tothe rafters, I climbed up to 
the nest, which was near the peak of the barn, 
and directly over the floor. Here the cause of 
these visits was explained : a swallow had its leg 
entangled in a bit of thread that had been used 
to line the nest, so as to keep it a close prison- 
er. A number of its friends assembled in the 
barn and watched my movements with great in- 
terest, and by their chattering evinced the lively 
interest they took in the affair.. Holding on as 
securely as the nature of my position allowed, 
by means of one arm and my feet, I gently dis- 
engaged the thread that held the little prisoner. 
The moment he was free, he darted off through 
the open door, followed by his sympathizing 
friends, who made the barn ring with cries of 
exultation. It is scarcely worth while to add 
that none of them ever returned to the nest. 

[Youth's Friend. 
Sa 
HE WAS A CLASS-MATE OF MINE. 


How often is heard the remark, “Oh yes, I 
remeémber him; he was a class-mate of mine ’— 
and then usually follows some concise, graphic 
sentence, giving a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
character ; and though it is sometimes a carica- 
ture, it more frequently bears a close analogy to 
truth. 

‘Oh yes, Iremember him : he was in the law- 
office of He could not drink a glass of 
wine without becoming excited, and it was the 
amusement of his companions to induce him to 
take the first glass, that they might see the oper- 
ation of it.” 

Said a gentleman to a friend, ‘‘ Did you know 
A— B—? He studied at C. and went to the 
west, where, poor fellow, in a few months he 
died. Hewas a superior young man, I believe— 
much depended on by his family—possessed a 
good mind, was very ambitious, and promised 
fair for worldly advancement and prosperity. 
But his prospects were soon blighted by death, 
and his head laid low in the grave.” 

“ Ah yes, I remember him; but let memory 
be silent, and partial friends imagine or believe all 
that is delightful respecting him; yet, I remem- 
ber that he was no honor to the.kind relatives 
who doated on him. I remember that the pious 
instructions of an affectionate father were soon 
laughed to scorn, through the influence of those 
to whom he yielded, because he thought them 
gentlemen ; and so, according to the world’s code 
of etiquette, they were; made so, however, by 
their relative position in society through their 
friends, and not from inherent qualities in them- 
selves, which can alone constitute true gentle- 
men. This poor young man was dazzled by a 
name, and duped by an affectation of superiori- 
ty, which is never manifested by the truly ‘wise : 
and through his own vanity he was doubly duped, 
and became the scorn, derision, and Jaughing- 
stock of his false friends, and the sorrow and 
pity of those who were estimable, and ‘whose 
friendship he might have cultivated wit honor 
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and advantage.” 
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Are you in school? are you in college? or do 
you anticipate at some future period becoming a 
member of such an institution? What in after 
years, what at the present time, can your associ- 
ates say of theirclass-mate? In the day school; 
in the public school ; in the Sabbath school, what 
do you do for your class, and for those around 
you? Your example, if it is appropriate; your 
diligent attention to your studies; your perfect 
recitations ; your respect to your teachers ; your 
politeness to your school-fellows ; your readiness 
to oblige where it is right, and your decision in 
saying No where it would be wrong, mark your 
character as a class-mate, and will be connected 
with every remembrance of you through life and 
in eternity.—Gazette of Education. 








OBITOARY. 








MARIA, 

Many years have passed since my first ac- 
quaintance with the youth who forms the subject 
of the following sketch. Maria was an orphan. 
In her early years was a member of a Sunday 
school—she was under the care of a teacher who 
it was thought felt an interest in the salvation of 
souls. She was attentive as a member of the 
class, regular in her attendance, diligent in study- 
ing her lessons, but her teacher labored with 
Maria for a long time, apparently without exert- 
ing any religious influence upon her mind. 

Maria’s personal appearance was peculiarly 
prepossessing—she might have been called beau- 
tiful. Her situation in life was unfavorable to 
the cultivation of early piety. Living in a gay 
city—surrounded by fashionable society—en- 
dowed with personal charms, to cherish a love 
of admiration—there was in her weekly associ- 
ations a strong worldly influence to counteract 
the impressions of the Sabbath. 

The class of which Maria was a member was 
composed of young ladies, from the age of twelve 
toseventeen. They grew up with their teacher, 
and she had the satisfaction of seeing most of 
them, while under her instruction, publicly pro- 
fess their faithin the Redeemer. But Maria, for 
whom she had felt a particular interest, left the 
Sunday school, and entered upon the busy scenes 
of life, without giving any satisfactory evidence 
of conversion. 

Maria had been disconnected with the scene of 
her early impressions for some time, when her 
attention to the subject of religion was arrested 
by a solemn and affecting sermon. How much 
the instruction she had received in the Sunday 
school contributed to this result, eternity will 
show. From this period she became a decided 
Christian, and one of her earliest visits was to her 
former Sunday school teacher. They mingled 
their sympathies at the foot of the cross, and the 
reward of faithful labors was not stinted. Ma- 
ria immediately connected herself with Christ’s 
visible church, and joined the Sunday school 
again, to transmit to others the benefits she had 
received. 

‘In the morning sow thy seed, and in the eve- 
ning withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not 
which shall prosper,” &c. 

She was a faithful teacher, and her efforts were 
crowned with success—the instruction she im- 
parted was blessed to herclass. She continued 
to labor in the Sunday school till arrested by the 
hand of sickness. Soon the bloom of health 
faded from her cheek, and it was evident to her 
friends that disease, with slow and certain steps, 
was carrying her down to the grave. 

Maria was fully sensible of her situation, and 
in her interviews with her former teacher and 
other friends, she would speak of her departure 
hence, as if it were but the putting off of an out- 
side garment, and her interest in the Saviour as 
the entire support and comfort of her soul. Her 
confidence in the Redeemer’s merits from the 
commencement of her illness, which lasted sey- 
eral months, continued firm and unshaken. It 


was always profitable and pleasant to visit this 
cheerful sufferer. The following is a graphic 
sketch of one of the many delightful interviews 
her friends were privileged to enjoy. 

It was a warm Sabbath day, towards evening. 
After rather a formal introduction into the par- 
lor, we were announced as Maria’s particular 
friends, and as such were permitted to go into 
her chamber. The members of the family in 
which Maria lived were not pious, and were fear- 
ful, as they said, that the conversation of her re- 
ligious friends would throw a gloom upon her 
spirits; but when they found that her life could 
not he saved, they no longer denied her the 
solace of Christian society. 

We found her reclining in an easy chair; and 
her loose white dress, so appropriate to the sea- 
son and circumstances, together with her pale 
face and wasted form, gave a peculiar expression 
to the whole scene. 

_ She received us with a sweet smile, and as my 
eyes fell upon her peaceful countenance, so re- 
cently glowing with health, the reflection invol- 
untarily occupied my mind, “‘ how near even the 
strongest and healthiest of us are to the grave!” 

It evidently gave her great pleasure that we 
had taken this opportunity to come and see her, 
and addressing us both, (for I was accompanied 
by a friend, )—‘* Now,” said she, ‘I wish you to 
sit one on each side of me.” She then began, as 
well as the difficulty of breathing would permit, 
to speak of the love of Christ—the perfect reli- 
ance she felt in his merits—the peace that flow- 
ed in upon her soul from this confidence—that 
no temptations had been permitted to assaulther, 
and that she was persuaded her Saviour would 
not desert her in the last conflict. We convers- 
ed on the precious promises ‘of the gospel and 
the joys of the believer; and repeated many of 
her favorite hymns. The hour of our interview 
was delightful and impressive, and we all felt the 
nearness of eternity. 

Her disease made rapid advances. Her friends 
offered many prayers and supplications, that if 
in accordance with the will of her heavenly 
Father, she might be permitted to remain with 
them a little longer, to shed around her the light 
of her holy éxample, but 

“We sought to stay an angel on the earth, 
A spirit ripe for heaven, and Mercy 
In her love refused; most merciful as oft 
When seeming least: most gracious, 
When she seemed the most to frown.” 
This scene I well remember—but better still 
“T do remember, and shall ne’er forget 
The dying eye. Its lustre had not faded, 
But brightened, as it spoke of peace within, 
Pardon, and love to Jesus—unutterable blessings.” 

Once more we left Maria for a season, and 
then renewed our visit, at the earliest opportu- 
nity, to refresh our spirits by the banks of Jor- 
dan; but “the angel of the covenant, faithfal to 
his promise,” had preceded us. Maria was no 
longer an inhabitant of this world—her sun had 
set like the morning star, which goes 

“ Not down behind the darkencd west, nor hides 
- Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven.” 

Her end was “‘ peace—perfect peace.” 

This is no fancy sketch. There were many 
witnesses of the consistency of that life, which, 
though short, terminated so happily. Maria 
first took her seat-in the Sunday School to learn 
—then to teach—after which she sent forth les- 
sons from her death-bed, which many will long 
remember. No friend left that bed-side unwarn- 
ed. May the last end of the writer and the read- 
er be like her’s—* peace, perfect peace !” 








RELIGION. 








GOD’S WISDOM AND GOODNESS. 
One day, when little Fanny was walking in 





the fields with her father and mother, she gath- 
ered some heads of dandelion, and amused her- 


self by blowing away the delicate feathers. Her 
father said to her, ‘Fanny, do you know what 
those feathers are?” 

Fanny. No, father. What are they? 

Father. They are the seeds of the plant, and 
are evidently so formed and furnished with that 
beautiful feather for the purpose of being carried 
away by the wind and scattered over the earth. 
Thus the infinite wisdom of the Creator is dis- 
played, both in a single plant producing a great 
number of seeds, by which means provision is 
made not only for present supply, but for keep- 
ing up a succession ; and in the wonderful con- 
trivances by which seeds are conveyed to the 
proper soil for them. 

F. But the dandelion is a weed; is it of any 
use, father ? 

Fa. Yes, Fanny; there seems to be nothing 
made without a use. Plants which are not 
pleasant for food are good for medicine; and 
even those which we call weeds are food for 
birds or insects. It is the same among animals, 
or those creatures which have the power of mov- 
ing themselves, which vegetables have not ; those 
we think offensive, seem designed tosupply the 
wants of other creatures. Thus suitable food is 
provided for every kind of creature. 

Mother. How remarkable it is, too, that since 
many productions of nature are not found in ey- 
ery climate, there is nevertheless afforded to ev- 
ery climate a supply of such as are absolutely 
needful. There are many countries without di- 
amonds, pearls, and gold; but there is no coun- 
try destitute of grass and corn of some kind, 
which are in reality far more valuable, as they 
are among the necessaries of life. Then again, 
what a mercy it is, that fierce and destructive 
animals, such as lions, tigers, and serpents, are 
not as common as the harmless and useful sheep 
and rabbits ! 

Fa. Your speaking of those animals reminds 
me of a fact mentioned by travellers, that if an- 
imals which are clad with fur are removed to a 
colder climate than their own, their fur becomes 
thick, soft, and warm; but if they are taken to 
a hot climate, it becomes thin, coarse and cool. | 

F. What is meant by a cold or hot climate ? 

Fa. Some parts of the world, Fanny, have 
more of the heat of the sun than others, and they 
are of course much warmer: our climate is 
called temperate, or between the extremes of 
heat and cold. But, between some other coun- 
tries of the world, there is as much difference as 
between a hot day in our summer and a cold day 
in our winter; now you could not bear to be 
clothed exactly in the same garments on two 
such different days. 

F. No, father; in summer I have only a mus- 
lin dress to go out in; in winter I have a thick 
cloak and worsted gloves. 

Fa. The all-wise Creator has given to man 
reason to judge and take care of these needful 
differences. The beasts have not knowledge 
and ability thus to provide, and God himself has 
been pleased to provide for them garments suita- 
ble to their circumstances and situation. 

Mo. I have heard it remarked, as a striking’ 
instance of the wisdom of the Creator, that there 
exists in every class of creatures a general like- 
ness, and at the same time a boundiess variety in 
the different sorts of creatures. All horses, ‘all 
cows, all human beings, are in many and general 
respects so much alike, that we have no occa- 
sion to inquire, when we see an animal, whether 
it is a horse, a dog, a'cow, ora child; but at the 
same time each animal has some mark of dif- 
ference, with which, by constant observation, 
those around it becqme familiar: and thus per- 
sons distinguish their own property. You know, 
Fanny, that Nanny, the dairy-maid, never makes 
a mistake, and milks another person’s cows in- 
stead of our own. ‘ 
F. O, no, mother ; she knows them all by their 
spots, and the shape of their horns, and their 





size; and I heard John say that he knew every 
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sheep in his flock, and that is more wonderful, 
or they have no different colored spots. 

Fa. True; thereis, however, some difference 
in their shape or countenance, which we might 
not observe, but by which the shepherd, who is 
watching them continually, knows them apart. 
But what is of far greater consequence, by this 
difference in height, feature, color of eyes, or 
hair, voice, or other minute circumstances, hu- 
man beings learn to distinguish each other. Thus 
we know our parents, children, friends and 
neighbors ; whom if we did not know, we should 
lose the greatest security and enjoyments of 
life, and be exposed to continual distress and 
danger. Thus Fanny, whichever way we look 
around us, we have reason to say, ‘*O Lord, 
how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy 
riches.” 

That evening, at family prayer, Fanny’s father 
read Psalm cxlv., and Fanny repeated the hymn, 
“TI sing the almighty power of God,” &c. [Y. Friend. 





EDITORIAL. 
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BE MERCIFUL. 

The queen of the fairies held her court one evening 
at sunset. A shower of rain was just over, and the 
bright drops were yet glittering on every leaf and spray. 
The queen descended from her chariot, drawn by four 
golden beetles, and mounted her throne. She had sev- 
eral of these, but the one she occupied this evening was 
called her rustic throne. It was made of the softest 
moss, and over it was a canopy of the cup of a lily. 
Her subjects were assembled round her, some perched 
on a daisy or violet, some on the broad leaves of the 
lily of the valley, and some on the green grass; every 
teaf and spire bore its tiny burden. 

The queen called to her six of the little fairies, and 
asked each how she had spent the day. “ Lorinda,” 
said she, “you may begin.” Lorinda declared with a 
self-complacent air that she had not been idle fora sins. 
gle moment. “I have been at work every moment on 
my tulip, for I am determined to have a more beautiful 
flower than any of my sisters. I have dipped my pencil 
in the purest dew-drops, and gather the softest and rich- 
est farina. I think your majesty will pronounce my tu- 
lip unrivalled.” 

“ And you, Margaretta >” 

“ J have been at work on your majesty’s palace—fifty 
of us have been employed al] day in drawing a sapphire 
which is to form one of its pillars.” 

Floretta on being questioned said, with some confu- 
sion, that she had spent the early part of the day in look- 
ing at herself in a dew-drop, and then she fell asleep 
and slept till almost night, when it was too late to do 
any thing. , 

Serena was next called upon. “I have not been 
asleep,” she replied. “Iam embroidering a cloak more 
splendid than was ever seen in fairy land; the principal 
material will be a tulip leaf, richly trimmed with down 


from the wing of a butterfly; but it will cost much 
labor,” 


“For whom is it intended?” asked the queen. 
“ For myself,” replied the fairy, not a little wondering 
at the question. 

« Well, Clarinda, let us hear your account.” 

“I have done a great many things,” replied the 
sprightly fairy. “At first I thought I would work on 
the palace, but I soon got tired of that. Then I began 
to make a cloak like Serena’s, but when I found it was 
going to take so long, I gave it up, and thought my old 
one would do. Let me see, what did I do next? Oh,I 
thought I would move my grotto to another place which 
is prettier, but after I had moved a part of the shells, 
with the help of some of my sisters, I found out that the 
new place was wet; so I changed my mind. I cannot 
remember any thing else just now, though [ am sure I 
have been busy all day.” 

“ Busy idleness, I should think yours might be called, 








Clarinda” said the queen, “ more laborious, but not more 
profitable than Floretta’s. You have begun much, but 
accomplished nothing. But where is Rosetta ?” 

Rosetta entered at that moment, and saluted the 
queen reverentially, with somewhat of a timid and anx- 
ious air. 

“ Why so late, Rosetta?” asked the queen. “ You 
must have accomplished great things.” 

So far from that, that I am afraid your majesty will 
think I have done nothing. I was hastening early this 
morning to my lily, on which I intended to work all day, 
that it might be a fit present for your majesty, when I 
came across a poor buttercup, whose stem had been 
nearly broken off, and who lay, trailing and helpless on 
the ground. I stopped to raise and comfort her, but soon 
found that she was so severely injured as to require my 
whole attention for the day. She said she was a poor 
worthless thing that could do nobody any good, but I 
could not bear to leave her in such a state, so I stayed 
with her all day, propping up her stem, and applying 
such remedies as[ could find. If I have committed a 
fault, I hope your majesty will pardon me.” 

“A fault! no Rosetta; of all the days whose history 
I have heard, I adjudge yours to be the best spent.” 

A murmur ran round the assembly; of assent from 
some, of surprise from many. 

“To you, Floretta,” continued the queen, “it is not 
necessary to say any thing. Your own account of the 
day is its own comment. Lorinda and Serena have 
both been industrious, but from what motive? The one 
to gratify ambition, the other vanity. Wherein does a 
day spent on the decoration of one’s person, excel one 
passed like Floretta’s? Margaretta has been at work, 
and not for herself, yet the character of her day must 
depend entirely on the principle which stimulated her 
diligence. But Rosetta has sacrificed herself for anoth- 
er; and in so doing has performed the most difficult of 
all tasks. She is rewarded by the peace which springs 
from an approving conscience.” L. 
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Children Lost in the Woods. 

. The newspapers of Halifax, Nova Scotia, tell us a 
sad tale to which one can hardly listen without a tear. 
Two children went astray in the woods on Monday, the 
1lth of April, about four miles from Halifax. Some 
hundreds of people, comprising some military and In- 
dians, went in search of them for several successive 
days. On Friday, a snow storm occurred, and added 
painfully to the difficulties and depresssion on the sub- 
ject. On Sunday the remains of the children were found, 
about seven miles from the home of their parents. 

The eldest of the sufferers was a little girl, between 
seven and eight years old—the other a little girl, about 
two years younger. They were found locked in each 
other’s arms—the youngest with its face on the cheek of 
the elder. The elder girl, it is said, had taken off her 
apron, and rolled it about the more helpless and delicate 
babe. She had the looks of care and sorrow in death, 
as if, which is not uncommon in such cases, premature 
responsibility was felt, and that to secure and shield the 
little innocent by her side, was felt a duty. The young- 
er seemed as if it met death insleep. Their tender 
feet were injured by travelling, in vain endeavors to 
reach home. 

These sisters were placed in one coffin, constructed 
in such a shape as to admit of their lying together in 
the position in which they were found—their faces 
touching ; the left arm of the eldest reaching over little 
Mary, as if to protect her from the pitiless storm. A 
suitable monument is to be erected over their grave, to 
mark the spot, in after years, where the little innocents 
are laid.—.Mercantile Journal. 

a 
Children Good Listeners. 


Children are good listeners, as well as acute observ- 
ers ; and we should therefore be careful in every con- 
versation carried on in their presence. Many a passing 
remark, forgotten, as soon as uttered, by the person 
who spoke, and by those to whom it was addressed, has 
sunk deeply in the mind of childhood, and wrought an 
influence upon it, either for good or evil, little suspected. 

We were forcibly struck by the necessity of taking 
this heed to our words before children, by the following 





little incident. A week or two since, a gentleman be- 





ing in his son’s store, found a few pictures among some 
waste paper. He put them into his pocket for his grand- 
children, and upon taking them out, at home, some one 
asked him if he bought them. “ No,” said he, jestingly, 
“I stole them.” No notice then appeared to have been 
taken of it by the children; but when one of them, not 
quite five years old, was going up stairs to bed, he said 
to his aunt, 

“Didn’t grandpa say he stole these pictures? It is 
not right to steal, is it ?” 

Upon the aunt’s attempting to explain the sense in 
which the word was used, that his grandpa did not mean 
that he stole them— 

“Then,” said the child, “ grandpa told a story, aunt, 
didn’t he ?»—S. S. Friend. 

———— 
Temperance Facts. 


Passing up Richmond street, some little time since, 
I overheard two small boys disputing upon Temperance. 
One was strenuously laboring to convince the other that 
it was wrong to drink cider. Whether he succeeded or 
not, I cannot tell; but the fact proves that the youth 
of our Jand both taink and reason upon Temperance 
questions. 

AnotTHER.—I saw a boy going from a circus tent to- 
wards a grog-mil] near the old glass house, with an oil 
feeder in his hand. He stopped in the street, opposite 
the shop, as if hesitating what to do. As I passed 
along, I heard him say to himself, “I don’t want to go 
there, it’s a real rum-hole!” Although he was a bad 
bey, bad enough to be hanging about a circus, yet he 
had too much principle—too much self-respect, to be 
caught inarum-hole. This is nota solitary case. Few 
boys, however wicked, are willing thus to disgrace 
themselves.— Olive Leaf. 

a 
Beautiful Case of Conscience in a Child. 

A little girl, attending one of the private schools in 
Boston, did not know her way home. A messenger was 
expected to take her from school, but as he did not ar- 
rive, a sister pupil of the girl was requested to conduct 
her to her mother’s house. For this service, the teacher 
gave her a cent. The children departed, but before 
going far, they met the messenger, who relieved the 
guide of her charge. She immediately returned to the 
teacher, and said, “1 didn’t show the little girl the way 
home, and so I have brought back your cent.” 


—_@——_—__ 
A Yankee Baby. 

The Concord Freeman tells the following anecdote : 
In the summer of 1775, when the British army lay in 
Boston, a message of General Washington’s was sent in 
through Roxbury, with a flag of truce, borne by a large, 
stout, good-looking man, from the town of Wilmington. 
Having arrived at head-quarters, and while waitimg for 
a reply, one of the British soldiers, who was rather short 
in stature, after an attentive survey of him, uttered some 
expressions of astonishment at his size. “Oh,” said the 
Yankee, “ General Washington has fifteen thousand men 
at Cambridge, and I am the only baby of the lot !” 

[ Medallion. 


—_——_—_. 
The Death of a Bird. 

In Richmond, Va. a few days since, two Nightingales 
were in separate cages, suspended, one in the porch, the 
other in an adjacent room. They appeared to be engag- 
ed in a trial of their musical powers, and were exerting 
all their strength, rattling their wings, ruffling their 
feathers, jumping about their cages, varying and swell- 
ing their songs, until the whole air seemed filled with 
the sweet volumes they uttered. This they continued 
for some time, when one of them fainted away and died. 

[Richmond Compiler. 




















THE BLIND BOY, 

BY MISS HANNAH F. GOULD. 
Oh! tell me the form of the summer air, 
That tosses so gently the curls of my hair; 
It breathes on my lip, and it fans my warm cheek, 
Yet gives me no answer, though often I speak. 
I feel it play o’er me refreshing and kind, 
Yet I cannot touch it—I’m blind, oh! I’m blind! 
And music, what is it? and where does it dwell ? 
I sink and I mount with its cadence and swell; 
While touched to my heart with its deep thrilling strain, 
Till pleasure, till pleasure is turning to pain. 
What brightness of hue is with music combined ? 
Will any one tell me ?—I’m blind, oh! Pm blind! 
The perfumes of flowers that are hovering nigh, 
What are they? on what kind of wings do they fly ? 
Are not they sweet angels, that come to delight 
A poor little boy that knows nothing of sight ? 
The sun, moon and stars are to me undefined — 
Oh! tell me what light is—I’m blind, oh! I’m blind! 











